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to enable them to do so well with so poor an instrument as
their memory.

Now the same people would never complain of their
mind and point out how splendid it is to have reached
a given state of eminence in spite of a poor I.Q. Yet
surely no sound theory of education can be based on any
assumption but the unity of mind functioning sometimes in
one way, sometimes in another; when we are dwelling
on the past we are recalling ; when thinking of the future
and using our past experience, almost if not entirely un-
consciously, as an aid to conduct, we are imagining ; when
thought is overwhelmed by some strong emotion we are
feeling intensely.

It is wise to hold the idea of the mind as a structure,
slowly growing with experience and able to function in
multifarious ways, because it is a vital generalization that
helps to simplify many psychological problems. In this
case it will help us with the problem of speedy recall.

It is useful to be able to recall rapidly as well as accurately,
but, clearly, men will vary in speed of recall directly with
their temperament and sense equipment. If a child's
reactions are speedy, Le. he belongs to, say, the choleric or
sanguine type of person, if he responds rapidly to sound
or sight stimulus, he will be far more likely to recall past
experiences quickly than the lethargic or cautious child
or the child who responds slowly to sense stimuli. One
is not better than the other, but one's * tempo' of living
is more rapid than the other's. Hence the first practical
suggestion is that teachers should encourage their pupils
to know more about their rate of learning and to use then-
knowledge to the best of their ability. The quick child
will not recall more accurately by being forced to work
more slowly; the cure is to train Mm to memorize more
accurately in the first instance; the slow child is oaly
flustered by being abjured to hurry up.
It is, then, not in the first case a matter of tedmka!